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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 



An Open Letter from John K. Ingram, formerly professor of political econ- 
omy, Trinity College, Dublin, to the secretary of the Sociological Society of 
London, on the papers of Professor Durkheim and Mr. Branford, entitled " On the 
Relation of Sociology to the Social Sciences and to Philosophy " (published in 
this Journal, Vol. X, p. 134) : 

Dear Sir: I have carefully read more than once the two papers you have 
been good enough to send me, and in accordance with your desire, I proceed to 
state, as fully as my other occupations will permit, my views on the subject of 
which they treat. 

I do not recognize the multiple " social sciences " spoken of in the papers. 
There is, in my view, only one abstract sociology, which deals with the constitu- 
tion, the working, and the evolution of society in all their aspects. (There are, of 
course, studies of different actual societies, but these are foreign to the present 
question.) The only philosophical division of abstract sociology, as distinguished 
from those dictated merely by convenience, is into social statics and social 
dynamics. The " social sciences " enumerated in the papers are, for the most part, 
in reality only chapters of general sociology. Thus, the abstract study of economics 
is a part of sociology. Anthropology is only the first section of dynamical 
sociology. The study of the nature and development of religion is an element — 
the most important element — of general sociology. Statistics is not a branch of 
science at all ; it is a congeries of observations ancillary to several sciences. 
Education is not a science, but an art, borrowing materials from several sciences. 
So also is jurisprudence. " Social geography " must, from the nature of it, be 
concrete. Morals, indeed, is a true science — one of the seven rightly enumerated 
by ■ Comte — distinct from sociology, though closely akin to it, being the theory 
of individual human nature. The attempt to set up a number of " social sciences " 
can only tend to encourage pedantry and idle research, in a province where broad 
principles are not only the one thing needful, but are alone accessible. 

Sociology cannot be built up out of the " several sciences ; " like biology, it is 
radically synthetic ; and as in the latter we start from the general notion of the 
organism and analyze it afterwards, still referring everything to its unity, so we 
must in sociology set out from collective humanity and its fundamental attributes, 
and study all sociological phenomena in the light of the social consensus. 

To me this endless trituration of social inquiry, and separation of the workers 
into distinct specialisms, appear to overlook the real meaning and end of sociology, 
which is to establish on scientific bases a non-theological religion. It is positivism, 
as a foundation, first of social renovation, and then of permanent social guidance, 
that seems to me to supply the explanation of historical tendencies in the past, 
and to point to the goal of future effort. The notion of the construction or 
development of sociology by the joint work of theologists and positivists I regard 
as chimerical. We cannot shirk the previous decision as to the reality or non- 
existence of a supernatural interference in human affairs. The attempt to do so 
will break down. The world has come up to this question and must face it, while, 
if I understand the case aright, the Sociological Society proposes to evade it. 

What is now, in my judgment, most wanted is a real study of Comte, who, 
though his fame has been irresistibly rising and spreading, is more talked of than 
understood, and is not as yet at all adequately appreciated. Some would set him 
aside as pre-evolutionary, the fact being that, so far as social evolution is con- 
cerned, he has done immensely more than anyone else, and at an earlier date. 
I have endeavored to expound his principles, with which my own essentially 
coincide, in several publications, to which — especially to Human Nature and 
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Morals and Practical Morals — I would refer anyone who cares to know my 
opinions more in detail than they could be presented in these few sentences. — 
John K. Ingram. 

Discipline in Industry. — The bloody strike at Limoges has caused justi- 
fiable apprehension throughout France. Not only on account of the violence which 
accompanied it, and the blamable weakness of the local authorities in dealing with 
it, but much more by reason of the cause of the strike itself, it has afforded 
occasion for a serious inspection of industrial tendencies. 

Limoges has always been a radical city ; its mayor is a socialist, and it is 
hardly to be expected that socialist leaders — creatures of the crowd whose every 
passion they natter servilely — should be able to restrain the crowd in times of 
crisis. But, however deplorable the incidents which have occurred, we repeat 
that they do not constitute the most disturbing element in the situation at 
Limoges. The question is rather one of the very organization of industry itself : 
Shall that discipline which is indispensable in any long series of operations 
involving the co-operation of large numbers of workmen, be left in the hands of 
the employer, whether he be an individual or a company ; or shall the manage- 
ment of the shop, the hiring and discharge of foremen and superintendents as 
well as laborers, the general administration of industry, be made dependent upon 
the choice, or at least the ratification, of the employees? 

This was the principle at stake at Limoges. Here, as in many other quar- 
ters, these anarchistic claims were advanced that the employees had the right to 
pass upon the superintendents and foremen chosen by the employer to guide their 
work. Of course, it is desirable that these agents of the employer should be men 
possessing in a high degree the sense of justice and of humanity, as well as 
technical and executive ability ; but it is true, at the same time, that the firmness 
and energy which are after all indispensable in the industrial superintendent, will 
always be offensive to a portion of the personnel of the factory, notably the 
thoughtless, the idle, and the insubordinate ; and to sacrifice the superintendent 
or the foreman or other agents to the susceptibilities or the rancor of this 
portion of the employees could have no other effect than to put an end to all 
industrial discipline. The delicate organism of industry would speedily fall into 
the most fatal slackness and laxity of management ; production would become 
insufficient, poor, and expensive, and certain decadence would follow. 

Unskilled labor, as M. Tarde shows, is only the repetition of an example set 
by some inventor, ancient or modern, and it is clear that it is not entitled to the 
choice of the agents of direction, of oversight, or of control of industry. 

The socialists, while waiting to confiscate capital, are seeking to propagate 
the idea that it ought to be merely the sleeping partner of labor. Kantsky, the 
leader of pure Marxian socialism in Germany, writes that it is necessary that labor 
should become the master of the factory : These last words are characteristic ; 
that the proletariat should be master of the factory is the end agreed upon by 
socialists of all shades of belief. Kantsky continues : If the workman has his 
maintenance assured even in times of the stoppage of production (and it is to this 
end that municipal grants during strikes are tending), nothing will be easier for 
him to do than to put a check to capital. Then he will have no need of the 
capitalist, while the latter without the workman will be unable to continue his 
exploitation. When this shall be the case, the entrepreneur will be under a dis- 
advantage in all conflicts with his workmen, and will be forced to yield. Capital- 
ists will still continue to direct their factories, but they will no longer be the 
masters and exploiters. But if the capitalists recognize that there remain for 
them only risks to be run and charges to be borne, they will be the first to 
renounce capitalistic production, and to insist that their enterprises which yield 
them no profit should be purchased and taken off their hands (that is, by the state 
or the municipality). This is the socialist program according to Kantsky, and 
he is doubtless correct in maintaining that entrepreneurs would renounce capital- 
istic production under such conditions ; but will collectivism take their place ? 
Here Kantsky may deceive himself ; what will result from this situation will be 
simply the discouragement of the capitalists, the gradual closing of the factories, 
general impoverishment, and the return of society to primitive poverty. 
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Thus it is necessary to turn from the incidents of the strike, painful as they 
are, to the contention that lies at its foundation, that the proletariat ought to 
become master of the shop, and to recognize the gravity of this pretention, as well 
as the consequences which will follow if it is allowed to spread and triumph. — 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in Bconomiste frangais, April 22, 1905. 

E. B. W. 

Midsummer Customs in Morocco. — The present article is based on infor- 
mation which I have obtained in the course of three years and a half devoted to 
anthropological research in Morocco, chiefly among its peasantry. 

The population of Morocco consists of two groups of Arabic-speaking tribes, 
inhabiting the plains and the northern mountains respectively, and some four 
different groups of Berbers. Among these various groups of natives certain cere- 
monies are performed on June 24 (old style), the so-called l-'dnsara day ; or on 
the eve of that day. In certain mountain villages, upon this day, after sunset, 
the villagers kindle large fires in open places, and men, women, and children leap 
over them, believing that by so doing they rid themselves of all misfortune which 
may be clinging to them ; the sick will be cured, and childless couples will have 
offspring. The smoke possesses benign virtue and prevents injury from the fire. 
Fig trees, grain fields, and beehives are made more fruitful in many localities by 
the kindling of fires near them, pennyroyal, and other herbs being sometimes 
thrown into the fire. The smoke from these midsummer fires is also thought to 
be beneficial to the domestic animals. 

In some places fire ceremonies of another type are practiced at the same 
season, namely, ceremonies which are supposed to destroy misfortune by the 
flame rather than the smoke. For this purpose three sheaves of unthreshed wheat 
or barley are burned, " one for the children, one for the crops, and one for the 
animals." 

Beside smoke and fire customs, water ceremonies are very commonly prac- 
ticed at midsummer. On l-'dnsara day the people bathe in the sea or in the 
rivers ; they also bathe their animals, sometimes maintaining that persons thus 
bathing will be free from sickness for a whole year. Rain which falls on April 27 
(old style) is also supposed to be endowed with magic energy in a special degree, 
and it is carefully collected and afterward used for a variety of beneficent pur- 
poses. Sprinkling fruit trees, domestic animals, and bees with fine earth or dust 
alternates with the smoke custom referred to above. 

Oleander branches and marjoram are held to possess magic charms. The 
stones which are used as weights in the market-place are held to possess efficacy 
as charms, due in part to the fact that many eyes have been gazing on them at 
the market. By catching so many glances of the eye, these stones have them- 
selves become like eyes ; and as the eye serves as a transmitter of baneful 
energy, it also, naturally, is capable of throwing back such energy on the person 
from whom it emanates ; hence the image of the eye is often used as a charm 
against the evil eye. 

Eating ceremonies, in which a portion of the grain or other food of which 
an abundant harvest is wished is consumed, take place on Midsummer Day. In 
this custom there is evident the rule of pars pro toto, so commonly applied in 
magic. 

In some localities ceremonies similar to those described above occur, not in 
midsummer, but at the Muhammedan New Year, or dsur. These two sets of 
ceremonies largely supplement each other, for where no fire or water ceremonies 
are practiced at l-'dnsara, we may be sure of landing them at 'asuz. In view of the 
fact that I have been unable to find a single trace of midsummer ceremonies 
among Arabs who have not come in contact with the Berber race, I venture to 
suppose that such ceremonies prevailed among the indigenous Berbers. Although 
not found among pure Arabs, such customs, as is well known, are or have been 
universally practiced in Europe, and for a similar purificatory purpose. Con- 
sidering that such purification ceremonies at midsummer, so far as I know, occur 
only in Europe and northern Africa, I cannot help thinking that this coincidence 
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gives some additional strength to the hypothesis of a racial affinity between the 
Berbers and most European nations of the present day. — Edward Westermarck, 
in Folk-Lore, March, 1905. E. B. W. 

Social Life in the United States. — M. Paul Ghio opened the discussion of 
this subject before the Paris Society of Sociology by affirming that the essential 
character of American life is furnished by the Economic struggle. In the United 
States the mania for acquiring wealth absorbs both intelligence and initiative. 
The American democracy, which is free from mixture with the institutions of the 
old regime, has not proved that democratic institutions assure true equality 
among citizens. This is due to the principle of authority which flows from 
economic oppression. 

Sentiments of revolt against untoward industrial conditions manifest them- 
selves less in a militant socialism than in an individualistic anarchism, which 
finds in America a field favorable to its development. 

M. Louis Vigouroux, in continuing the discussion, called attention to the need 
of prudence in carefully defining the subject which one intends to treat, when 
speaking of America, in view of the vast differences in the social characteristics of 
the population in different and remote sections of the country. He agreed with 
the preceding speaker that in the United States the possession of wealth confers 
a more irresistible power than in other societies either past or present. 

While there are legally no decorations in the United States, yet the insignia 
of fraternal organizations, and the magnificence of gold lace and towering plumes 
with which their leaders adorn themselves, form a social equivalent. 

It is just to observe that in the midst of this 1 active practical society, eager 
for riches and material satisfactions, an intellectual and artistic movement traces 
itself very distinctly. All who have resorted to American universities have 
cherished very favorable impressions of them. The instruction is very broad and 
very independent, and every worthy source is freely drawn upon without bias ; 
close touch is kept with the work done in Europe, and one feels that from this 
society, already in a state of fermentation, there will proceed some day, and that 
not a distant one, a rich intellectual, scientific, and artistic production. Morover, 
this will be a normal phenomenon. M. Vigouroux recollects that the Greek civili- 
zation followed the development of the wealth and commerce of Athens, and it is 
not to be expected that art and letters will flourish in a country without resources. 
The prestige of the artist, the author, or the savant in America is as yet not to be 
compared with that enjoyed by these classes among us. 

Many of the immigrants in America who have come from repressive and 
tyrannical states, find themselves ill-prepared for life in a land where so large a 
part is still left to individual initiative and to personal merit. The result is that 
in New York and Chicago there are quarters where poverty reaches a degree 
never met with in France. 

In connection with the labor problem, the efforts of the skilled workmen to 
effect organizations among the unskilled is worthy of note, as well as the ingenious 
invention of the union label to designate products turned out by union workmen. 
In regard to the effect of American trade unions upon the laborer, it is evident 
that the organization has benefited those within it, and consequently, in spite of 
assertions to the contrary, has contributed toward the amelioration of the lot of 
unorganized laborers, whether by causing a direct rise of wages for the same 
duration of labor in certain occupations, or in others by a mitigation of the 
lowering of wages resulting from the development of machinery and of 
immigration. 

Of the political customs of the United States M. Vigouroux has a few words 
to say. To his mind two principal causes favor corruption : ( 1 ) the multiplicity 
of elections (municipal, school, judicial, state, national) has given rise to a class 
of professional politicians, for the mass of the citizens are not able to leave their 
occupations every moment to go and intrigue, harangue, and vote from one end of 
the year to the other; (2) immigrants are allowed to vote before they are able 
to become assimilated with the political institutions of democracy. — Paul Ghio 
et Louis Vigouroux, " La vie sociale aux £tats-Unis," Revue Internationale de 
sociologie, April, 1905. E. B. W. 
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The Reform of Trade-Union Law. — On July 22, 1901, the House of Lords 
delivered the famous Taff Vale judgment. For over three years trade-unionists 
have been up in arms against the law. Driven to its last trench, " orthodox " 
political economy has grappled in the law courts with the encroaching forces of 
modern collectivism ; now the smoke of battle clears, and over a holocaust of 
reversed decisions and dissenting judgments the unmoved champions of indi- 
vidual competition look out, in splendid solitude, upon a world whose face has 
changed. 

Without further digression upon this fascinating theme, it should be said 
that the present article is limited to a proposal for reforming the law which now 
governs the civil liability of trade unions to be sued for wrongs committed by 
their servants. It is no exaggeration to say that the decision of Quinn vs. Leathern 
has put into the hands of the judges a principle of law which, applied to trade 
unions, amounts to a denial of their right to exist. 

The Taff Vale case, in the first place, constitutes trade unions as " persons " 
in the law. In the second place, there has been established by the Quinn vs. 
Leathern cases a new right, giving rise to a whole fresh series of possible wrongs ; 
this is the right of every man to earn his living in his own way. This is a right 
entirely inconsistent with trade-unionism, inasmuch as it is unlimited competi- 
tion over again. For trade-unionism is at bottom a denial, on behalf both of the 
individual and of the whole trade, of the right of the individual to consider 
nothing but his own immediate circumstances in deciding how he shall work. 

An effective limitation of this right to earn one's living in one's own way, 
which forms the substratum of the modern law of trade unions, results in practice 
from the nature and from the universality of the right itself. Its equal existence 
in everyone must put practical limits to its full enjoyment by anyone. Is a 
refusal, for instance, to work with another interference with his right of earning 
his living in his own way, or is it a mere assertion of one's own right? 

There are, it may be noted, two things which make it very hard for unionists, 
harassed by another's right to earn his living in his own way, to set up an 
equivalent claim of their own as a defense. First, the right is the right to earn 
one's own living in one's own way. It can only be used to justify action directly 
concerning one's own wages, hours, and conditions of labor ; the individualism 
of the law will not allow it to place among the things directly concerning a man's 
own labor, the wages, hours, and conditions of his fellow-workers, or the 
description of those fellow-workers. Second, the right of earning one's living in 
one's own way can be claimed only by a worker. It cannot be claimed by a trade 
union itself, which, though a separate person, has no living to earn. 

Trade-unionism and the law are in conflict all along the line, just because 
they are developments of two contradictory principles. The rule that in certain 
respects every man should work, not as seems best to himself, but as is best for 
the whole trade (represented in the union), cannot live with the individualist 
denial of any conceivable opposition between " what seems best to the indi- 
vidual " and " what is best for the trade." The law of civil liability for trade 
interference is the recent creation of judges who learned their political science, 
in briefless and impressionable youth, from the apostles of unlimited individualism. 
It is a pleasing generalization, not too remote from truth, that in England legis- 
lation is always twenty-five, and judicial decision forty or fifty, years behind the 
times. 

In the teeth of reiterated demonstration that individual bargaining between 
employer and workman is no bargain at all ; with the revelations of the Sweating 
Committee and the horrors of unorganized trades before them ; with the com- 
panion picture at hand of the great industries dominated by vast associations, 
wise according to the measure of their strength ; after a century of factory laws, 
the House of Lords had full power to decide that among the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our prosperity rests is the absolute right of every man to earn 
his own living in his own individual way. The effects of this decision must be 
corrected by express legislation. 

The trade-union program which the opposition to these judgments has 
developed, involves three points: (1) protection of the union funds from liability 
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for the acts of the union or its executive ; (2) abolition of the law of conspiracy 
in relation to trade disputes; (3) amendment of the law of "picketing" laid 
down in Lyons 'vs. Wilkins. It is the first of these proposals upon which the 
unions have particularly set their hearts. This is, however, open to serious 
criticism. It is evident that trade-union management must be vested in a com- 
paratively small executive upon whom the constitution of the union confers certain 
powers. It is also evident that no union can at present be absolutely secure against 
reckless action on the part of its officers. No more can any employer. But will 
any candid trade-unionist assert that what he wants to be protected against is the 
possible imprudence of his officials? The unions are not really much concerned 
to avoid responsibility for actions which they would repudiate ; they object rather 
to being penalized for actions which have their cordial approval. 

The reform of trade-union law should not proceed in the direction of a 
reversal of the Taff Vale decision so as to render the unions financially irrespon- 
sible, but rather of an extension of the rights of the unions so as to sanction them 
as legally created artificial persons, in performing the functions for which they 
exist, namely, the limitation of the extreme individual liberty, which, though fifty 
years out of date, still stands as the economic norm, upon the statute-books. — 
W. H. Beveeidge, in Economic Review, April, 1905. 

E. B. W. 

Hygienic and Moral Education of the Child. — Before the ordinary work of 
the school curriculum can be undertaken by the pupil with any prospect of satis- 
factory progress, it is quite essential that careful and expert attention be turned 
to the cure of physical defects, such as those of eye and ear, and to the pro- 
tection of healthy children from those affections of eye, ear, nose, and throat 
which are more widespread among our school population than is supposed, and 
which for many years have paralyzed the best efforts of our educators. 

To this end there must be the closest of affiliation between parents, teachers, 
and physicians, in order that the instruction of every child may be entirely adapted 
addition to that of securing for children the benefits of an adequate physical 
training and hygienic education to procure for each a full measure of bodily 
vigor. 

In a certain number of cities a league ef physicians and parents has been 
established in connection with the secondary schools. Heads of families ought to 
give their hearty support to this work so eminently patriotic, and calculated to 
regenerate our race impaired by excess of every kind. Is there any reason why 
this league should not extend its roots down into the department of primary 
instruction, and even into the maternal school? 

There is a further aim cherished by the National University League, in 
addition to that of securing for children the benefits of an adequate physical, 
moral, and intellectual education, and that is the securing of greater assiduity on 
the part of scholars. That there is abundant opportunity for improvement in the 
regularity and continuity of school attendance is evident when we consider that 
a quarter of a century after the promulgation of compulsory education there still 
exist departments where the children have scarcely 120 to 150 days per year of 
actual school attendance. — F. Barthes, " Education sanitaire et morale de 
l'enfant," Revue philanthropique, May 15, 1905. E. B. W. 



